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explanatory facts, easily obtainable from the Calendar of State Papers, 
Venetian, IX (1592-1603), is a cause of regret. The author likewise 
forgets the ventures of English merchants in the Levant early in the six- 
teenth century when he states (p. 41), "In the year 1595 our trade 
with Turkey had only been in existence about 15 years." 

The argument of the work is briefly as follows : Toward the close of 
the reign of Murad III the Levant Company had made handsome presents 
to the court at Constantinople. The death of the sultan in 1595 and the 
accession of his son Muhammad III made it advisable for the English 
to win favor once more by suitable gifts to the new ruler. Fearful lest 
the sober merchants of London might rebel at the thought of new pres- 
ents, the English ambassador at Constantinople, Sir Edward Barton, 
arranged that an account of the accession to power of the new sultan 
should reach Queen Elizabeth's eyes in a form most interesting and 
designed to satisfy her curiosity, while it presented the new ruler in a 
more favorable light than the facts warranted ; all this to the end that 
the queen might be persuaded to undertake herself the cost of the new 
gifts. After a considerable delay, the result was the despatch from Eng- 
land of Master Thomas Dallam with an organ for the sultan. Some light 
is shed thereby on the intricacies of Elizabethan diplomacy as well as on 
the conditions which governed European intercourse with the Ottoman 
empire at the close of the sixteenth century. It is unfair to blame the 
author for not doing what he never intended to do, and yet we must 
regret that the time and labor evidently involved should not have been 
productive of larger and more valuable results. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis. 

The Policy and Administration of the Dutch in Java. By Clive 
Day, Ph.D. (New York: The Macmillan Company ; London: 
Macmillan and Company. 1904. Pp. xxi, 434.) 

This excellent work, based upon a wide and critical study of the 
Dutch literature on the subject as well as of the original sources, presents 
an account of the development and present character of the economic 
administration in Dutch India. The book is specially welcome, because 
the literature in English on the colonial history and methods of the 
Dutch is very meager and in large part unreliable. The author gives a 
clear and safe account of the history of Java under the company. He 
points out very forcibly that the regard for native institutions for which 
the Dutch have received so much credit was due originally not to any 
consideration for the natives, but to a desire for a complete and rapid ex- 
ploitation of the colony with their aid. Thus the tendency to develop 
communal holdings of land was encouraged because this form of owner- 
ship offered few difficulties in administration. In this process, however, 
many native institutions, though avowedly maintained, were seriously 
distorted from their original character ; and the system of the company, 
which used the natives as taskmasters to supply its demands, was strik- 
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ingly like that employed to-day by the Congo Free State. The author 
discusses the important charter of 1803, the reactionary government of 
Daendels, and the brief but permanently important administration of 
Raffles, who introduced the land-tax with the purpose of abolishing forced 
labor. The historical development leading up to the culture system is 
carefully and clearly traced j the latter is shown to be a continuation and 
adaptation of the policy in use under the company ; the real cause of its 
introduction was the financial need of the Dutch government, notwith- 
standing the ardent professions made by van den Bosch. Throughout 
his discussion the author expresses a very unfavorable opinion of the 
culture system, as well with regard to its effect upon the natives as to its 
general economic efficiency. Although it yielded rich returns to the 
Dutch treasury, these were gained almost entirely from the culture of 
coffee and sugar and were due to the high prices of these products and to 
the excessive burden placed upon the native laborers. In the opinion of 
the author the system was economically inefficient, as it demanded an 
undue amount of forced labor and did not permanently increase the 
economic ability of the natives. The author totally repudiates the opin- 
ions expressed by Money, and he demonstrates that Money's book, Java : 
or, How to Manage a Colony (London, 2 vols., 186 1), hitherto consid- 
ered the principal source of information on the Dutch system, is totally 
unreliable in its facts. The gradual abolition of the culture system and 
the present economic regime are discussed in the last chapters. The 
author confines himself, however, to the land and labor questions and the 
fiscal policy. It is to be hoped that he may continue to work in the rich 
field which he has opened up and to deal in his thorough and luminous 
fashion with such matters as the currency, law and the judiciary, and 
irrigation, and to present to the American people some insight into the 
admirable scientific work of the Javanese government and of the fruitful 
study of native institutions by Dr. Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje, the fam- 
ous advisor on native affairs. While the author has done much to destroy 
the current admiration for the culture system, he also bears witness to the 
intelligence and thoroughness with which the Dutch colonial government 
is at present approaching the many difficult problems of colonial ad- 
ministration. 

P. S. Reinsch. 

The Philippine Islands, 149J-1898. Edited by Emma Helen Blair 
and James A. Robertson. Vol. XVI, 1609. Vol. XVII, 
1609-1616. Vol. XVIII, 1617-1620. (Cleveland : The 
Arthur H. Clark Company. 1904. Pp. 329, 336, 346.) 

The four volumes XII to XVI of this series of translations of Philip- 
pine historical documents have been given up mainly to reproductions in 
English of Spanish works of the beginning of the seventeenth century 
which are standard sources of authority on early Philippine history under 
Spain, and to a considerable extent also on the customs and conditions 



